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to have repercussions wider and more sustained than
such border incidents generally have. By this time it
was, or should have been, clear to those in the inner
circles of diplomacy, that Mussolini was entertaining
the idea of a punitive expedition, if not more gran-
diose designs,  against Abyssinia.   Already troops
were being assembled and concentrated in Eritrea
and Italian African possessions in readiness against
the execution of some such design.  If it was desired
therefore that Mussolini should halt in his progress,
the Stresa Conference at latest was the time to make
to him representations to that effect.   Instead a
silence was maintained, even if there was no sugges-
tion on the French side as has sometimes been
thought, that France would not oppose the African
design.   Not unnaturally the Italian Government
assumed that silence gave consent, and consequently
went ahead with their preparations.   They were
further fortified no doubt in their view, that Great
Britain was not averse to unilateral action by the
spectacle of her conclusion of the Anglo-German Naval
Treaty in June. This, coming so soon after the Stresa
Conference, was naturally greeted with criticism on
the part of France and Italy. It was defended by the
British Cabinet on the ground that it was a definite
limitation of armaments in a world anxious to secure
some such limitation, and not as yet conspicuously
successful in so doing. Whether the quotas would be
entirely satisfactory would depend of course to some
extent on British requirements in Far Eastern and
non-European  waters.    Specific French  criticisms
were met by pointing out that on the existing basis
the Agreement  gave  an incidental  43  per  cent
superiority to the French over the German fleet,
compared with the 30 per cent inferiority of pre-War
years.
Thus the summer was reached with the Italian